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THE SOUTHERN SLAV QUESTION 

NOEMAN DWIGHT HARRIS 

Northwestern University 

"For my part," exclaimed Mr. Asquith at the great Guild- 
hall meeting in September, 1914, "I say that sooner than be 
a silent witness, which means in effect a willing accomplice of 
this tragic triumph of force over law and of brutality over free- 
dom, I would see this country of ours blotted out of the page of 
history." In giving utterance to these remarkable words, the 
British Premier was thinking not only of the tragic fate of val- 
iant little Belgium, but also of the life and death struggle for 
liberty and independence of another small state whose history 
and position are much less understood by Europe, or by the world 
in general— Servia. "Give a dog a bad name and hang him," 
runs the old adage, which applies with peculiar force to the atti- 
tude of public opinion in this instance toward the Servian king- 
dom. For years the press of Austria-Hungary, copied unthink- 
ingly by that of Germany and other European countries, has been 
at work deliberately giving Servia a " bad name . ' ' Unfortunately 
there have been too many dark pages in Servian history — 
pages stained by violence, intrigue and crime — especially in 
political circles, not to give just cause for grave criticism. 
Yet it is manifestly unfair to pass a final judgment upon an 
intelligent and courageous people by looking only at one side of 
the shield. 

The old Servian realm, and with it the independence of the 
Servian nation, disappeared before the terrific onslaughts of the 
conquering Turks in the great battles of Maritsa (1371) and 
Kossovo (1389), and for nearly five hundred years the Servian 
people languished under the Ottoman yoke. The government 
was lax and indifferent. Life and property were unsafe; and 
no encouragement was given to economic or intellectual devel- 
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opment. Everything was at a standstill. But the Servian 
nation never lost sight of its national destiny and ideals. Every 
true Serb treasured in his heart the songs of the national minstrels 
and stood ever ready to respond to the call to arise and struggle 
for "the honored cross and golden liberty." But in the course 
of the struggles and vicissitudes of the centuries they became 
divided. Some passed under the rule of Austria-Hungary. Some 
were united to form the modern kingdom of Servia; and others 
remained under the sceptre of the Sultan. 

The present Servia is composed chiefly of a race of peasant 
farmers. There are no great cities and few large towns. The 
peasants are a sturdy race somewhat rough and plainspoken, 
but an intelligent and kindly people. For many years they 
were lacking in unity, in resources and in leaders; but early 
in the nineteenth century they began to fight valiantly under 
Kara George and Milosch for freedom. Greatly handicapped 
in this unequal struggle with Turkey, they had recourse to all 
sorts of rough and ready methods to gain their ends; but it was 
not until 1856 that they actually acquired liberty of worship, 
of trade and of self-government. Complete independence was 
accorded Servia at the treaty of Berlin in 1878, and in 1882 she 
became a constitutional kingdom under Milan I. But the 
great task of transforming this feeble and distracted country 
into a stable and well governed state had only just commenced. 
The unscrupulous ambition and inherent personal weakness of 
her rulers, notably Milan I, who set up an absolute monarchy in 
1883, and Alexander II, who, with his intriguing consort, Draga, 
was assassinated in 1903, seriously retarded the development of 
the country. The intrigues of ambitious and unscrupulous neigh- 
bors have increased still further the difficulties of her statesmen, 
and the confusion within her borders. Yet a constant improve- 
ment has been noticeable from year to year; and, during the last 
decade, a truly remarkable advance has been made. Since 1905 
the government receipts have annually exceeded its expenditures; 
and her finance minister presents now a yearly budget of over 
£9,600,000. The total exports and imports rose from £4,364,- 
843 in 1901 to £8,968,392 in 1911. Her population, 96 per cent 
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of whom are Serbs and members of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
increased from over 2,400,000 in 1900 to 2,900,000 in 1910; 
and with the acquisitions of territory resulting from the two 
Balkan wars, it now numbers about 4,300,000. 

As the state developed, an outlet to the sea and economic 

independence became matters of life and death to her. The 

former she secured at the end of the second Balkan War by the 

extension of her territory to the vicinity of Salonica, with which 

port Greece has given her free transit of goods. The latter 

she is still striving for, in spite of the steady opposition of 

Austria-Hungary. The dependence of Servia upon Austria has 

been marked, indeed, ever since her independent life began in 

1878; and she has found a market for a large portion of her 

products with her big neighbor. So great has this been the case 

that as late as 1911 over 67 per cent of her entire trade was with 

Austria and Germany; and all her exports and imports had to be 

transported over rail and waterways controlled entirely by 

Austria and Hungary, who levied whatever rates were favorable 

to the development of their own commerce. Austria was willing 

to grant Servia small favors from time to time and to see her 

trade increase, but the Empire was determined not to permit the 

little kingdom to become independent economically or to play 

a dominant rdle in the commercial activities of the Balkans. 

When Servia formed a customs-union with Bulgaria in 1905, 
Count Gotuchowski — then prime minister of Austria— inau- 
gurated a tariff war against the Serb kingdom. This so-called 
"Pig War," in which Servian pigs, cattle, and agricultural prod- 
ucts were excluded from the dual monarchy, resulted in great 
losses to the Austrians but led to the regeneration of Servia. 
Her people, forced to rely upon their own resources, became 
self reliant and progressive. Her statesmen turned to other 
states, like France, for national assistance and military sup- 
plies, and sought new markets in Egypt, France and England for 
the products of their country. Commercial agreements were 
signed in 1907 with Great Britain and other countries. Friendly 
relations were cultivated with their Balkan neighbors; and 
Servia entered upon a determined movement for economic ex- 
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pansion and independence. This customs war, however, en- 
gendered feelings of animosity between the peoples and govern- 
ments of Austria and Servia, and marked the beginning of a bitter 
rivalry between them. 

There was also the political and racial side. The interests 
and sympathies of Servia bind her closely to the Greek Chris- 
tians and Serbs of the Balkans; and her foreign policy natur- 
ally centers about the numerous Serb peoples of southeastern 
Europe, of whom there are some 10,000,000 all told. These 
Slavic brethren furnish the greater part of the population of 
Croatia, Slavonia, Istria, and Dalmatia in Austria-Hungary, 
and of Bosnia, Herzegovinia and Macedonia — lately under 
Turkish control. For years Servia had been hoping to create a 
"Greater Servia" out of these districts under the Ottoman 
sceptre, whenever the day of Turkey's retreat to Asia should 
come; and she was bitterly disappointed when Austria annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908. The Servian government, 
however, turned its efforts for expansion to the field of Mace- 
donia. Here they were successful, and, as a reward for the serv- 
ices and sacrifices of Servia in the two Balkan wars, her terri- 
tory was increased by 14,900 square miles, or about 80 per cent. 

Meanwhile, within the Austro-Hungarian kingdom a Pan- 
Slavic movement was taking on extensive proportions. To 
understand its real significance, however, we must first glance 
at the organization of the Austro-Hungarian government and 
its attitude toward the Slavs within its domain. Austria-Hungary 
is a dual state, inhabited by some sixteen different nationalities, 
but ruled by two — the Germans and the Hungarians — since the 
"Ausgleich" of 1867. The dual government was organized to 
preserve the equality and dominance of these two races; and 
has served well the purposes of its founders. Unfortunately, 
however, it contains no provision for amendment or development, 
while the times have changed and the need of readjustment has 
become imperative. 

That Austria, at least, has been aware of this, is evident 
from the fact that in 1907 she gave her people universal suf- 
frage and placed the representation in her popular assembly on 
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the basis of the population within the several subdivisions 
of the kingdom, ranging from one to every 30,677 persons in 
Salzburg, to one for every 75,414 in Galicia. The power of the 
German element in the lower house, however, remains intact, 
for they control a solid phalanx of 222 votes out of 516 and are 
often supported by the landed gentry of other races on the main 
issues of national importance; while the remaining deputies are 
divided by racial lines and divergent local interests. And the 
Herrenhaus (or upper chamber) is still aristocratic and largely 
Teuton, being composed of fifteen princes of the blood, eighty-one 
landed nobles, seventeen archbishops and bishops, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine life members nominated by the emperor for 
distinguished service. It must not be overlooked, moreover, 
that the Austrian government, while it has done much for the 
improvement of the masses and the development of industry and 
agriculture, and has been lenient in the amount of local auton- 
omy allowed the various units of its kingdom, has devoted more 
of its resources to the advancement of the German districts in 
the centre and north than to the rest of the country. Bohemia 
has struggled constantly to get merely a respectable share of the 
annual budgets; and Dalmatia has been almost neglected for 
nearly a hundred years. This hardly seems just in a kingdom 
where the German population only amounts to approximately 
9,950,000 out of a total of 28,572,000 (1910); though it must be 
admitted that this 9.950,000 control the larger portion of the 
wealth of the country. But would this long remain so, if the 
others had the same opportunities, advantages and privileges? 
The situation in Hungary is similar; but there all attempts at 
reform, since the ballot act of 1874 and the constitutional enact- 
ment of 1885, have been in vain. The composition of both 
houses of parliament remains the same, and the Hungarian 
oligarchy retains its grip upon the reins of government. The 
house of magnates consists of fifteen princes of the blood, two 
hundred and twenty-nine hereditary Hungarian princes, counts 
and barons paying at least 6000 crowns a year taxes, thirty- 
eight archbishops and bishops of the Roman Catholic Church and 
twelve Protestant dignitaries, three delegates from Croatia- 
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Slavonia, and the governor of Fiume. The house of repre- 
sentatives, numbering 453 members, consists of 414 Hungarian 
delegates and 40 from Croatia-Slavonia. Election to membership 
is supposed to be based upon universal male suffrage depending 
upon a small property or income qualification. But in 1911 the 
proportion of electors to the entire civil male population was 
only 24.9 per cent and but 6.1 per cent of the whole population 
possessed the franchise. In fact, the old electoral law of 1874 — 
well enough in its day— is still in force; but it is so confusing and 
complex in its details that one of the official organs described this 
franchise as "the confusion of Babel." It is deliberately pre- 
served and worked to keep the control of the franchise in the 
hands of the gentry and the Jews; and this oligarchy, as a result 
of the elections of 1910, still holds 346 votes out of 413 Hun- 
garian representatives in the lower house. Corruption, bribery 
and intimidation have arisen to astonishing proportions; and a 
system of "pocket boroughs" has grown up, unequalled even 
in England in the eighteenth century, whereby the government 
holds in its hand the bestowal of 80-100 seats. In 1910 the 
presence of 173,000 troops was necessary to preserve order and 
ensure a successful election. 

In non-Magyar districts a happy system was devised, by 
lowering the franchise in the towns and raising it in the rural 
districts, to preserve Magyar dominance. Thus in Transyl- 
vania, out of 74 deputies, 35 represent the 28 per cent of Magyar 
inhabitants and 30 the 72 per cent of Roumanian population. 
And Croatia-Slavonia, which contains one-seventh of the popu- 
lation of the kingdom, are accorded but one-eleventh of the popu- 
lar representation. In addition, they have been denied any 
important share in the government or legislation of the country. 
Thus the Magyar element, numbering approximately 10,500,000 
out of a total population of 28,289,000, maintains a complete con- 
trol and exercises its powers for the promotion of its own in- 
terests and progress. In the construction of the national 
railways everything has been subordinated to the interests of 
Budapest and Vienna. All the main lines run to these centres 
and the traffic from the various outlying districts is forced to 
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pass through them. Rates are skillfully arranged to favor the 
Magyar and German shippers over the inhabitants of the 
more distant non-Magyar districts. The financial and eco- 
nomic development of the Austro-Hungarian empire is made to 
centre about the two capitals, while the outer fringe of Bohemian 
Galician, Transylvanian, Dalmatian and Croatian lands, has had 
to remain satisfied with the fragments and crumbs that were 
left. 

The twin curses of the dual monarchy have been selfishness 
and immobility. Internal affairs have never been dealt with 
on their merits; and "immobility became the only pledge of 
equilibrium." In local affairs national development, racial 
cooperation, and economic progress were sacrificed to class in- 
terests and the demands of the two dominant races. In foreign 
politics, imperial interests have suffered constantly from the 
pressure of narrow national claims; and the execution of a suc- 
cessful policy of imperialistic expansion in the Balkans has 
always been seriously hampered by Magyar opposition which 
was opposed to the increase of Slavs within the monarchy and 
to any "Drang nach Osten" that was liable to augment this 
Slav population. In addition, the Austrian government has 
shown itself lacking in political acumen, and muddled its internal 
as well as its foreign affairs badly. "Jamais je n'ai vu des 
gens si acharnes a travailler contre leur propres inter6ts," wrote 
an unbiased diplomat of high repute. But Hungary must bear 
the chief blame for the failures of the dual monarchy. "From 
the standpoint of the internal cohesion of the monarchy," writes 
Mr. Steed, "the Magyar state has acted as a repellant force, 
powerless for good, powerful for evil; and pending proof to the 
contrary, students of Hapsburg affairs are constrained to re- 
gard the Magyars rather as a liability than as an asset of the 
Crown." 

Nowhere has the failure of the Austrian and Hungarian 
statesmen been more pronounced then in their relations with 
the Croat-Serb peoples. These two Slavic races, united by 
blood, but unfortunately divided by religion, inhabit six prov- 
inces of the dual monarchy. Two, Dalmatia and Istria, are 
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part of Austria; two, Croatia, and Slavonia, lie within the king- 
dom of Hungary; and two, Bosnia and Herzegovinia, are admin- 
istered by the joint government of Austria-Hungary. The 
favorite Austrian maxim: "Divide and rule," is applied here in 
full force. 

The compromise of 1868, which forms the basis of the present 
relationship of Croatia to Hungary, was forced upon the Croa- 
tians in a packed diet. It has remained ever since a source 
of dissatisfaction and irritation. Ere long, a movement for 
Croatian unity and autonomy was started; and for forty years 
the Croats and Serbs struggled unsuccessfully for their liberties 
without any help from outside sources. The Hungarian authori- 
ties not only remained obdurate, but opposed the Croatians at 
every point. They even violated frequently the recognized rights 
of Croatia and suspended the whole constitution in 1883. They 
professed to believe that every move of the Croats and Serbs 
for natural protection and local government was a step in the 
direction of rebellion and independence. And a policy of re- 
pression was practiced systematically to hold the people in 
subjection. 

During the long rule of Count Khuen-Hedervary as Ban — 
1883 to 1903 — these methods attained a marked success, but 
only through the medium of bribery, corruption and intimida- 
tion, and at a great cost intellectually and economically to 
the Slavic communities. The press was muzzled and all the best 
men driven out of political life. The national, or patriotic, 
party was crushed through a manipulation of the franchise, and 
corruption at the polls; but a small number of " irreconcilables" 
remained to continue the unequal contest. Led by Starcevic 
and Dr. Frank they succeeded finally in accomplishing a far- 
reaching work; the arousing in the youth of Croatia and Slav- 
onia of a desire to serve their country and to see it free and 
autonomous. 

In the nineties, the fruit of this labor began to be seen in 
the appearance of a large number of young men in the political 
life of Croatia. The leaders among them were certain young 
Croats and Serbs who had studied under Professor Masaryk 
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at the University of Prague, and who were imbued with the patri- 
otic desire of winning freedom for Croatia. Newspapers were 
started in Prague and Agram to further this movement, and later 
the "Novi List" was issued at Fiume, where it was beyond the 
reach of the authorities of Croatia. The movement reached a 
head in 1903 when the Serbs secured the control of all the mu- 
nicipalities of Dalmatia except Zara, and the new leaders entered 
upon a vigorous contest to secure the rights of the people in 
the Croatian-Slavonian elections. An appeal was made to 
Franz Joseph for an audience, when he was on a visit to Buda- 
pest; but, unfortunately, on the advice of Hungary, this was 
denied. The Croats and Serbs were greatly disappointed, for 
they had always been faithful to the Hapsburgs and counted 
on their generosity and assistance in securing a fair deal in 
their contest for autonomy and liberty. Here the Austrians 
lost a great opportunity to take over the direction of the move- 
ment for reform in Croatia and to use it for the strengthening 
of the monarchy. The Southern Slav question was one of the 
most vital problems before the imperial government and no better 
solution could have been found that the addition of a third 
(Slav) member to the dual state. Unfortunately the special 
claims and interests of Croatia have always been presented to 
the rulers and the imperial advisers by either their prejudiced 
friends — the Austrian ministers — who were often indifferent to 
the welfare of the Slav communities, or by their enemies — the 
Hungarians. So the Croatian leaders drew away from Austria, 
and made a final appeal to Hungary, thinking that they could 
trust the sincerity of its leading officials. 

By the adoption of the Fiume resolution at Fiume on Octo- 
ber 2, 1905, the Croats formulated a program for securing free- 
dom and unity through union with the Hungarian "Coali- 
tion Party." On October 16 at Zara the Serbs agreed upon 
an identical program; and the next year a Serb-Croatian Coali- 
tion Party was organized. Its platform contained two funda- 
mental planks: the reincorporation of Dalmatia in the Croa- 
tian-Slavonian kingdom, and the removal of the "present in- 
tolerable conditions in Croatia." For Hungarian support to 
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obtain these things the Croats and Serbs were prepared "to 
fight side by side with the Hungarian nation for the fulfill- 
ment of its constitutional rights and liberties." The reforms 
so imperatively demanded in Croatia were: electoral reform 
and freedom of elections; "freedom of the press; right of as- 
sembly and association; judicial independence; irremovability 
of judges; and the formation of special courts to protect the 
citizen against political tyranny, and to punish arbitrary 
officials." But, alas, how they were deceived! The Coalition 
Party of Hungary patched up its quarrel with the Austrian 
politicians and left Croatia to fight its own battle. 

During the next two years, 1908 to 1910, the Croats and Serbs 
were turned over to the tender mercies of Baron Paul Rauch. 
In spite of the fact that a new and determined spirit pervaded 
the land and that the Croat-Serb coalition secured fifty-seven 
out of eighty-eight seats in the diet by the elections of February 
1908, Baron Rauch tried to crush the movement for reform. He 
began in a systematic and thorough manner to discredit and 
ruin the Croat-Slav Coalition by arresting some of its leaders 
and subjecting them to short prison sentences under various 
pretences. Officials connected with the coalition were dismissed 
or transferred to distant parts of the monarchy. An insidious 
and violent attack upon it was opened in the press, in which 
the cry of treason was raised and the coalition accused of con- 
spiracy with the Servian government to break up the Austrian 
kingdom. An extensive system of police spies was put in opera- 
tion throughout the Slav communities, including Bosnia, to 
discover evidence of this conspiracy. And among other false 
and untested evidence on the matter to be published — chiefly 
through the medium of the Pester Lloyd (the government organ) 
were the astonishing document known as "King Peter's Coro- 
nation Program" and the forged pamphlets of George Nastic, 
published in July 1908. The former was a misleading elabora- 
tion of an exaggerated Pan-Serb propaganda directed against 
Austria-Hungary, and the latter tried to prove that the "Sloven- 
ski Jug," a students' reading club in Belgrade, was a secret 
revolutionary society manufacturing bombs and intriguing in 
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Croatia and Bosnia as an agent of the Servian government. 
This attempt to create a conspiracy and give color to measures 
of repression, was accompanied by a lively hunt for traitors in 
Croatia and Slavonia; and, by the end of August 1908, fifty- 
three Serbs had been arrested and committed for trial. The 
notorious Agram High Treason Trial followed, lasting from Sep- 
tember until January, 1909, which resulted in the acquittal of 
twenty-two suspects, while the other thirty-one prisoners were 
freed on April 2, 1910, by the Croatian court of appeal without 
trial, on the ground that the evidence contained in the indict- 
ment was not sufficient to prove the existence of high treason. 

It was at this propitious moment that Baron Aehrenthal 
decided to annex Bosnia and Herzegovinia. When the adminis- 
tration of these provinces was transferred to Austria-Hungary 
in 1878, Count Andrassy remarked to Lord Salisbury: "J'ai mis 
le pied sur le tete du serpent;" and Aehrenthal thought to solve 
the Southern Slav question by bringing the whole body under 
the foot of Austria. He even hoped to include Servia, if the 
situation proved propitious. 

The Servian government was compelled to remain an impo- 
tent spectator of the annexation, because it failed to secure 
the support either of Russia, or of the Powers, for its claims. 
But the popular indignation was so great and the attacks of 
the Servian press so violent that the Austrian minister thought 
a move against Servia might be safely launched. Accord- 
ingly on March 24 and 25 "interviews ' with certain prominent 
officials, together with a letter from Dr. Henry Fried] ung — 
Austria's greatest living historian — based on documentary 
evidence, were published in the Neue Freie Presse at Vienna 
with the intent to prove conclusively the complicity of the 
Croatian leaders and Servian governmental officials in a con- 
spiracy against the Austro-Hungarian kingdom. These reve- 
lations created a great sensation, convinced the masses of the 
duplicity of the Servians, and seemed to justify the policy and 
action of the Austrian government during the recent crisis. 
But they were not permitted to go unchallenged. The fifty- 
two deputies of the Croat-Serb coalition, and Mr. Supilo of 
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the "Novi List" brought suit immediately against Dr. Fried- 
jungjand in December 1909 the now famous "Fried jung Trial" 
took place. Dr. Friedjung produced copies of twenty-four 
documents and every effort was made to prove his case and to 
secure his acquittal — even the court attempting to intimi- 
date and discredit the Servian witnesses. Nevertheless, it 
was shown conclusively that all the documents in question were 
forgeries emanating from a certain Bosnian, Vladimir Vasic 
(who signed himself as Milan Stefanovic) with the connivance 
of Count Forgach and the Austrian legation at Belgrade, and 
at the instigation of Count Aehrenthal. The Croat-Serb 
coalition was completely vindicated; the "Slovenski Jug" 
was shown to be a harmless literary society having no revolu- 
tionary tendencies and no connection with the Servian govern- 
ment; and the Servian kingdom was freed from the onus of 
treachery and conspiracy. 

The terrorist character of all Servians, as described in the 
Austrian and Hungarian press, was materially modified by the 
straight-forward and dignified bearing of the Serb witnesses 
and the revelations of the trial. It was evident that they 
were not all bomb manufacturers and conspirators. When Dr. 
Spalajkovic — the under-secretary of the Servian foreign office- 
was called as a witness, "instead of the bespectacled bureau- 
crat of sinister and intriguing aspect whom we had been led 
to expect," wrote an impartial spectator, "there appeared 
a tall elegant figure of military carriage, whose courteous and 
dignified demeanor presented a striking contrast to the studied 
impertinence with which he was received. Under extraor- 
dinary provacation, he invariably kept his temper and showed 
himself to be a worthy representative of Servian diplomacy." 
But the seeds of deception had been sown, and it became im- 
possible to disassociate the name of Servia from intrigue, cor- 
ruption and implacable enmity to Austria in the minds of the 
Austrian people. 

"Count Aehrenthal has been forgiven for excluding morality 
from politics," wrote the Agramer Tagblati on November 10, 
1910. "Will he also be forgiven for destroying by his tricks 
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the reputation of the monarchy?" To this question one 
should add another: "Will he be forgiven for having aroused 
by his policy toward the southern Slavs a spirit of distrust 
and enmity between the Austrian and Servian peoples?" Of 
course no one man can ruin the reputation of a great state. 
Its character can only be temporarily affected; but it may 
have to pay the costs of his errors and indiscretions. "Count 
Aehrenthal," wrote Karl Kraus in Die Fackel for January 
4, 1910, "who has not stinted our money over preparations 
for war and proofs of its necessity, who has misused our faith 
in order to sacrifice our blood, he does not leave us in the hours 
of doubt, he does not go into exile among the Eskimos, he, 
the condemned of this trial, gives us no public apology, and 
we shall pay the costs." It is the misfortune of Austria that 
in spite of her remarkable progress during the past eight years 
in all lines of public service — particularly in the field of politi- 
cal liberty — she is still severely handicapped "by the reac- 
tionary influences of the ruling oligarchy in Hungary" and 
of a similar powerful aristocratic element within the upper circles 
of Austria. These influences more than anything else have 
stood in the way of reforms in the field of foreign politics, have 
prevented the exercise of modern and liberal methods, and 
have proved the greatest obstacle in the solution of the Southern 
Slav question. 

Count Leopold Berchtold, minister of foreign affairs from 
February 1912 till January 1915, and an able, well-intentioned 
statesman, failed to grasp the real significance of the grave 
crisis which his country was facing. He, too, unfortunately 
strongly influenced by the reactionary elements, took a narrow 
partisan view of the Southern Slav question. Greatly disturbed 
by Servia's large territorial gains in the two Balkans wars, 
and aroused by the arrogant, defiant attitude of the Servian 
press, he and his advisors watched every movement of the 
Servian government with distrust. They returned to the old 
policy of makeshifts and Servian domination, believing that 
the only solution of the Southern Slav problem lay in the com- 
plete subservience of the little Slav kingdom to the dual mon- 
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archy. And they began to look about for an opportunity to 
reduce her power and to place her permanently under Austrian 
leading-strings. The murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
on June 28, 1914, furnished a ready and stupendous weapon. 
With it the dynasties of Austria and Germany were induced 
to give their consent to stern measures against Servia. With 
it the horrified people of. both these countries were aroused to 
a state of unprecedented enmity toward the little Servian 
kingdom. With it the military and aristocratic parties in the 
German empire and the Austro-Hungarian kingdom were able 
to force the hands of their governments and bring upon Europe 
the war, for which they had long been preparing. It is true that 
certain very grave dangers existed for Austria in the new strength- 
ened position of Servia and in the continuance of an anti-Aus- 
trian agitation there — unfortunately materially increased since 
the recent victories of Servia in the Balkan wars; but these 
dangers were magnified out of all proportion to their impor- 
tance. An enlightened and honest Austrian government, treat- 
ing its own Slavs with equity and justice, facing its own internal 
problems with determination, fairness and broad-mindedness, 
and executing a liberal and sane foreign policy, had nothing to 
fear from Servian agitators or European animosities. 

There is no doubt but that the attacks of the press of Bel- 
grade upon Austria were unreasonably violent and that a strong 
anti-Austrian propaganda throughout the country had given 
birth to an intense popular animosity toward the Austrian 
regime. The Servian government has been criticised — and per- 
haps justly — for not having put down this agitation with a 
strong hand. But in this connection one must remember that no 
party could have remained long in power that attempted to in- 
terfere with the liberty of the press on a question of such na- 
tional importance, and that the government is forbidden by 
Article 22 of the Constitution to confiscate newspapers or to 
take extreme measures against editors. And it must not be 
forgotten also that the Austrian and Hungarian press was 
just as violent as that of Belgrade and that a great deal of 
the blame for the animosity of the Servians lies with the Aus- 
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trian leaders. Unfortunately Austria cannot show any sus- 
tained or enlightened effort on the part of her statesmen at 
any time to win the confidence and respect of the Servian 
people. On the contrary a short-sighted selfish policy of 
repression and opposition to Serb ambitions, national ideals 
and progress, through a long period of years, aroused the sus- 
picion and enmity of a proud and sturdy race. The popular 
agitation fathered by Count Aehrenthal and his kin to dis- 
credit the Servian nation recoiled on its promoters. They sowed 
the wind and their successors are now reaping the whirlwind. 

It was not the danger from Servian agitation and plots, 
however, that stirred the Austrian statesmen so profoundly. 
It was rather the stumbling block which Servia created in the 
way of Austrian expansion in the Balkans. For nearly two 
hundred years Austria and Russia have been competitors for 
the European lands of Turkey, whom they hoped one day to see 
ousted altogether from the Balkan territory. Russia changed 
her policy from territorial expansion to one of political domi- 
nation; and, grasping the full significance of the varied and 
strong nationalities of the Balkans, she gave liberally of her 
resources and of the blood of her subjects to achieve the inde- 
pendence of Greece, Montenegro and Bulgaria and undertook the 
rdle of protector of all Greek Christians and of the small kindred 
Slav states. 

From 1825 until the establishment of the Roumanian and 
Servian kingdoms in 1881, she hoped to limit the Balkan com- 
munities to mere principalities, enjoying indeed local auton- 
omy, but kept under her domination by intrigue and intim- 
idation. The development of the principalities was seriously 
retarded by this subservience of Balkan policies to Petersburg 
policy; and Russia reaped only trouble and discomfiture from 
it. Realizing at length the folly of this diplomatic program 
and recognizing in the growing national spirit of the various 
Balkan peoples something that could no longer be ignored or 
tampered with, she adjusted her Near-East program to con- 
form with the conditions of the present time. The Russian 
authorities only grudgingly recognized the establishment of a 
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greater Bulgaria in 1885, through the addition of eastern Ru- 
melia. But by the end of the nineteenth century the remark- 
able progress of Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Servia, and 
their future prospects, had become apparent. Then Russia 
saw that her interests as well as the salvation of the Balkans 
lay in the success of these little states and in the preserva- 
tion of their independence. In this way not only would the 
advance of Austria be thoroughly checkmated but also the 
prosperity and progress of the Balkans assured. Her brotherly 
interests in the Slav communities would be satisfied as well. 
So the czar of all the Russians ceased all interference in local 
affairs and directed his attention to the cultivation of the con- 
fidence and friendship of the Balkan governments, and his 
energies to the creation of a permanent "status quo" in the 
peninsula. The Balkan alliances and the Balkan wars did not 
disturb Russia, for their results were seen to be in accord with 
the new policy of Petrograd. 

Austria-Hungary on the other hand, has not materially 
altered its Balkan policy since the days when Maria Theresa 
and Frederick the Great of Prussia agreed to the partition of 
Poland to prevent Russian expansion on the Danube, and when 
Joseph II and Catherine II attempted a joint triumphal march 
on Constantinople. She has never abandoned the hope of seeing 
the Austrian flag floating on the shore of the Aegean Sea. From 
a German state playing an important rdle in central Europe as 
head of the Holy Roman Empire she has been gradually trans- 
formed into a composite nation in which German, Magyar and 
Slav elements strive for recognition and control. Losing her 
Silesian, Netherland and Italian possessions, being disap- 
pointed in her aspirations toward Bavarian expansion, and 
having her leadership in German affairs wrested away from her 
by Prussia, she was forced to seek "compensation elsewhere." 
Territorial expansion in the Balkans was a natural consequence 
and an imperative necessity if Austria was to remain one of 
the great powers. This new program was the basis of a secret 
understanding of the emperors of Austria, Germany and Russia 
in 1872; and the assigning of the administration of Bosnia 
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and the Herzegovina to Austria in 1878 and the incorporation 
of these territories within her domains in 1908 were but in- 
cidents in its execution. The movement became economic as 
well as political; and the authorities of Vienna exerted every 
effort and influence to secure political and diplomatic con- 
trol wherever possible and to obtain for Austria-Hungary a 
dominant part in the trade and economic development of 
southeastern Europe. This ambition became a dominant factor 
in their foreign policy and the people were taught to believe 
it a matter of national destiny. In many ways their efforts 
were crowned with success. They annexed Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, created an independent Albania subject in a large 
measure to the control of Austria and Italy, and made it prac- 
tically impossible, in diplomatic circles, for any important 
Balkan question to be settled without their cooperation and 
consent. They financed a railway from Nisch via Uskub to 
Salonika, secured control of all the important rail and water- 
ways leading out of their domains, maintained a strict eco- 
nomic dominance over Servian development and trade, and 
obtained an enormous share of the commerce of southeastern 
Europe. 

The ambition of the Austrian statesman was certainly legit- 
imate. In some ways, it was a matter of life and death for 
the monarchy. But unfortunately they selected a difficult 
and thorny path for their expansion and the methods employed 
to advance their cause were not above criticism. In their way 
stood a number of independent states whose people were antago- 
nistic to Austria in religion, in blood relations and in politi- 
cal ideals. Where Russia would have been welcomed as a 
brother and friend, Austria-Hungary was met with sullenness 
and suspicion, as an alien and an enemy. And where every 
effort should have been made to secure the confidence of the 
Southern Slavs, the policy and methods of the Austrian statesmen 
have roused nothing but hatred and suspicion. 

Although trying seriously to aid the Slavs, as in their suc- 
cessful administration of Bosnia and in the matter of the 
Macedonian reform during the years 1903-1908, the Austrian 
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authorities failed to show a generous and unselfish spirit. 
Their policy was always more Austrian than Balkan. It 
showed little sympathy for Slavic ideals and ambitions, and 
has always been tainted with intrigue and injustice. There 
has been too much of arrogance, of selfishness, and of the rat- 
tling of sabres, and too little of national courtesy, tolerance and 
conciliation. 

It is clamed that it was the ambition of the late Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand to make Austria the leading Slav power 
of Europe, and to give all the Slav peoples of southeastern 
Europe a chance to work out their destinies under her pro- 
tection. He was undoubtedly the one man in the kingdom 
with sufficient experience and strength of character to carry 
out such a program. He was not so circumscribed in action 
by the traditions and promises of the past as the Emperor 
Franz Joseph; and he was regarded by the people as the one 
great hope on which the future of the kingdom depended. He 
was a real friend of the Croatians and Serbs within the Austrian 
domains; and on various occasions he showed that he under- 
stood and sympathized with their position. But he was un- 
alterably opposed to Servian expansion or the erection of any 
Slav hegemony or federation in the Balkans. 

The only practical course open for Austria if she was de- 
termined to expand in the Balkans was to increase her fed- 
erated government by the addition of a Slav state on the same 
basis on which the dual monarchy was founded. If worked 
our skillfully, the Hungarian element might be offset by the 
Slavic so that the Teutons would still retain the predominating 
voice in public affairs. If Austria-Hungary had a federal or- 
ganization with a workable scheme for the incorporation of new 
territory like the United States, the problem would be an easy 
one. But she is not a real federal state and her fundamental 
laws are not easily amended or adjusted to new conditions. Nor 
are her people homogeneous or united; and it is still a question 
whether Austria, with a Slav problem of her own unsolved, can 
afford to embarrass her state by the addition of more Slavs. 
Thus far the Vienna statesmen have succeeded in maintaining a 
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fair sort of balance between the various national elements 
that compose their polyglot state, and between the numberless 
conflicting interests claiming recognition and support within 
their realm. To alter this balance is a precarious undertaking. 
Unless the affair is handled with the greatest skill and most 
profound statesmanship, and the utmost care is exercised per- 
petually, catastrophy will follow; and the prophecy of Prince 
Gortschakov at the Berlin Congress, "The tomb of Austria is in 
the Balkans," will become a fatal reality. 

With these thoughts and aspirations in their minds the 
Austro-Hungarian leaders were greatly disturbed by the ex- 
pansion of Servia, Greece and Bulgaria in the Balkan wars. 
It called for considerable readjustment in their plans and 
placed them in an anxious and precarious position in Balkan 
politics. And, when the only man capable of carrying through 
successfully with a firm and just hand the needed internal 
reforms and the national Balkan policy was murdered in cold 
blood, their indignation knew no bounds. The grave dangers 
of the situation, both to their Balkan plans and to the exist- 
ence of their state, were fully apparent to the Vienna states- 
men and to the people. It is probable, however, that the 
extent of the danger was overestimated. At any rate, the 
Austrians were convinced that a malignant cancer had been 
discovered on the body policy of the Balkans. It must be 
eradicated at once, even though the operation was painful to 
the branch on which it was found, i.e. Servia. This erring 
and vicious member of the Balkan society must be punished 
and brought to heel at once; and a Commission of Inquiry was 
set to work immediately after the murder to ascertain the 
evidences of its guilt. We are not told, however, how the 
punishment of Servia was to pave the way for the solution of 
the ever vexing Southern Slav question, or how the humiliation 
of that small state was to serve in the solving of Austrian inter- 
nal problems or in the immediate advancement of her Balkan 
ambitions, unless, indeed, it were forced to come within the 
Austrian state in the course of the proceedings. 

At six o'clock on the evening of July 23, 1914, theAustro- 
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Hungarian minister at Belgrade delivered an imperative note 
to the Servian foreign office, which called for an answer within 
forty-eight hours. Servia, in addition to arresting imme- 
diately, Major Tankosic and Milan Ciganovic, and putting 
a stop to the smuggling of arms across the frontier, was asked 
to pledge herself to "suppress every publication that incites 
to hatred and contempt of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy," 
to dissolve at once the "Narodna Odbrana" and all other anti- 
Austrian societies, and to "consent to the cooperation of rep- 
resentatives of the Austro-Hungarian government in Servia 
to help suppress the subversion movement against the territorial 
integrity of the monarchy." Official representation in the trial 
of those conspirators living in Servia was, further, demanded 
by Austria; and all persons in the military and public service 
who had participated in the promotion of the anti-Austrian 
propaganda were to be dismissed. And, finally, the Royal 
Servian government was asked to publish in its official organ on 
July 26 a statement affirming that it condemned the propaganda 
directed against Austria-Hungary, regretted the participation of 
Servian officers and officials in this propaganda, and disap- 
proved of "every thought and attempt to interfere with the 
destiny of the inhabitants of any part of Austria-Hungary." 

At the same time Servia was informed of the findings of 
the court at Sarajevo. Its investigations, based on the tes- 
timony of the criminals and certain witnesses, were said to 
have proved that the murder of Archduke Franz Ferdinand was 
planned by Gavrilo Princip, Nedeljko Gabrinovic and Trifko 
Grabiz, with the help of Milan Ciganovic and Major Voija 
Tankosic. The two latter gave the bombs and pistols to the 
others in Belgrade, trained them in their use; and Ciganovic, 
with the assistance of certain frontier officials smuggled them 
with their weapons over the Bosnian border. The inference 
was that all the men concerned in the conspiracy were Servians, 
but it has been shown since that two — Princip, who killed the 
Archduke, and Ciganovic, were Austrian subjects. 

In a note to the powers, dated July 24 and containing a 
copy of the note to Servia, the Austro-Hungarian government 
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maintained that the Archduke and his consort "fell victims to 
a plot hatched in Belgrade." In the "dossier" accompanying 
the note to the European governments it was stated that while 
the entire Servian press was advocating war on Austria, a num- 
ber of societies were formed to prepare for war and for the 
tearing away of the southern portions of Austria from that 
monarchy and adding them to Servia. Chief among these socie- 
ties was the "Narodna Odbrana," which, while pretending to be 
only a culture society, devoted to the physical, intellectual and 
material development of the Servian people and nation, was a 
secret revolutionary body engaged in anti-Austrian conspiracies. 

Evidence was given to prove that this organization main- 
tained schools for the instruction of bands of men in bomb 
throwing, shooting and the laying of mines, and was utiliz- 
ing the Servian public schools to spread its anti-Austrian 
propaganda. And an effort was made to demonstrate that 
the attempt upon the lives of Austrian officials in Agram 
(Bosnia) in 1912, 1913, and May 1914, as well as that upon 
the Archduke and his consort, were committed by members 
of the "Narodna Odbrana," and that some connection existed 
between it and the Servian government — or at least some 
government officials. As proof of the nefarious business of 
this society, its official organ was quoted as stating "part of 
the main task of the Narodna Odbrana is to effect union be- 
tween its brothers far and near, on the other side of the border, 
and with all the rest of our friends in the world" and to preach 
to the Servian people "the sacred truth. . . . that the 
monarchy (Austria) aspires to rob Servia of her liberty and of 
her language, and even to destroy her." 

There is little doubt but that the case against certain Ser- 
vian societies and citizens was very grave. The government 
and subjects of Austria-Hungary were, also, suffering much 
commercially and economically, because of the attitude of 
the Servian nation. And the danger from the ramifications 
within the Austrian lands, of the Serb plots, was probably 
far more serious than the public knew. Yet it is one thing to 
demand the immediate punishment of criminals and criminal 
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societies, and quite another to threaten a whole state with 
violence and even destruction. "No country has suffered more 
than Russia from outrages planned upon foreign territory," 
said Mr. Sazanof to the Austro-Hungarian charge d'affaires 
at Petrograd. "Have we ever claimed to adopt against any 
country whatever the measures with which your newspapers 
threaten Servia? Do not enter upon that path." 

Yet in spite of the fact that the official press admitted that 
"since these statements (in the 'dossier') have not yet been 
investigated, no opinion can be formed for the present as to 
their validity," the Austro-Hungarian government was ready 
to condemn the Servian government and people on the inter- 
ested testimony of a few criminals and witnesses, of complicity 
in, and responsibility for, one of the most heinous political 
crimes in history; and this without giving time for the testi- 
mony to be sifted, or for Servia to produce new evidence or 
elaborate any defence. In fact, forty minutes after the Servian 
government had returned a conciliatory answer to the Aus- 
trian ultimatum, it had been adjudged unsatisfactory by the 
Austrian minister at Belgrade and he was "en route" for Vienna. 

"The unscrupulous agitation which has gone on for years 
in Servia" wired Emperor William on July 28 to Czar Nicholas, 
"has led to the revolting crime of which the Archduke was 
the victim. . . . Undoubtedly you will agree with me 
that we two, you and I, as well as all sovereigns, have a com- 
mon interest in insisting that all those morally responsible for 
this terrible murder shall suffer deserved punishment." This 
was undoubtedly the feeling not only of the rulers of Germany 
and Austria, but also of the press and people of both coun- 
tries. No one stopped to consider how far the Austrian press 
and government were responsible for the continued agitation 
among the Serbs within and without the Austrian monarchy. 
Nor how much they had contributed to the antagonism and 
animosity existing between the subjects of the two neighbor- 
ing states. Nor how large a part the policy of repression and 
persecution, practiced for many years by Austrian and Hun- 
garian leaders toward the Slavs of the Austrian monarchy, 
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may have played in producing the conditions that led to the 
royal murder. But all united unhesitatingly in laying the 
whole blame, both for the existing situation in the Balkans, 
and for the murder of the Archduke, upon Servia and the Servian 
people. 

The German and Austrian diplomats, correctly gauging 
the state of the public mind, saw that the monarchs and people 
of both states were ready for a military expedition. Popular 
demonstrations in the capitals of both countries showed in- 
stantly the public favor with which the promise of strong 
measures was received. The Austrian authorities then deter- 
mined to undertake the punishment of Servia themselves, for 
reasons of national honor and security. "It is incompatible 
with both the dignity and the self-preservation of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy," wrote the German chancellor to the 
imperial ambassadors at Paris, London and Petrograd on July 
23, "that it should continue to look on inactively at the plotting 
across the border, which continually jeopardizes the integrity 
of its territory." That Austria was determined to act with 
promptness and force is further shown by the ultimatum which 
itself contained Servia's answer to be returned within forty-eight 
hours. "I have never before seen one state address to another 
independent state a document of so formidable a character," 
said Sir Edward Grey to Count Mensdorff , Austrian minister in 
London. Surely such an important note would require time, 
not only for the formation of a proper answer by Servia — M. 
Pashitch, the prime minister, being absent at the time from 
Belgrade — and for an exchange of views until a complete under- 
standing could be reached, but also to afford an opportunity for 
Russia, and, if necessary, for the Powers to intervene in bringing 
pressure to bear on Servia and in preventing European compli- 
cations. European sympathies generally were with Austria; and 
the Powers were prepared to admit that she had just cause for 
complaint and for insisting on energetic measures. But it was 
hoped she would proceed slowly along recognized diplomatic 
lines, allowing Servia an opportunity to state her case and to 
arrange for reasonable amends. The requests of Russia and 
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England, that more time be given Servia, were declined by Aus- 
tria on the ground that it was too late; and the suggestion of 
Sir Edward Grey for a conference of Germany, Italy, France 
and England, as well as Russia's offer of direct discussion with 
Austria, were both ignored because Austria and Germany wished 
to localize the trouble so that Austria could settle the affair 
in her own way and to her own satisfaction. No attention was 
paid even to the last great effort of Grey who offered to secure 
the consent of France and Russia to any scheme that Germany 
might propose, which would make possible a settlement of the 
difficulty without the risk of European war. 

The real motive for the now famous ultimatum was not after 
all so much to punish Servia, as it was to secure the position 
of Austria-Hungary in the Balkans. "The agitation conducted 
by the Pan-Slavs against Austria-Hungary has, as its principle 
aim," wrote the German Chancellor to the Confederated Gov- 
ernments of Germany, "the dissolution or weakening of the 
Triple Alliance by means of the destruction of the Danube 
Empire, and, as a result, the complete isolation of the German 
Empire." Germany was ready to use its influence to localize 
the trouble and give Austria free swing. Or failing this, through 
the intervention of Russia, she would "support the neighboring 
monarchy with the entire might of the German Empire." 

Here one can lay the finger upon one of the real causes of the 
war. The situation was so grave, and the danger to the dual 
monarchy and the Triple Alliance so great, that the two allies 
were prepared to settle all the questions at stake by the sword, 
if diplomacy failed. Unfortunately the diplomats were not given 
a fair opportunity; and the future lies on the knees of the 
God of Mars. But will future historians be able to prove that 
the blundering diplomacy of Austrian statesmen and their sys- 
tematic cultivation of racial hatreds and rivalries in the Balkans 
were not dominant factors in creating those dangers which 
threatened the monarchy in 1914? And will they be able 
to justify the appeal to force so skilfully advocated by leading 
authorities in both the empire and the dual monarchy? 

"The moment is still favorable for us," wrote the Mili- 
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tarische Rundschau of Vienna. "If we do not decide upon 
war, the war we shall have to make in two or three years at the 
latest will be begun under circumstances much less propitious; 
now the initiative belongs to us. Russia is not ready, the 
moral factors are for us, might as well as right. Since some 
day we shall have to accept the struggle let us provoke it at 
once. Our prestige, our position as a great power, our honor, 
are in question. There is still more, for in all probability it is 
our existence which is at stake. 'To be or not to be' — that is 
really the big business of today." 



